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UHII'iC 3TATS3 SBL2GAII0-5 _ 
j. ii{I£.n??A riOKAL CGilf:!k'<-ipC~ Od 




Geneva, January 20 , lit 2 


i* 0 & COSF 35 S 2 Ci. ," 




If. Pushkin:, ueprttjr Foreign Sinister, yS£R- 
jfcverell Uarrissc 


OShiasidn G«tt«iva for 9S30S 
Aaeasboss/ !©S0fcvf 


. X-^v^rior £o leaving Seiwrwu I lBarlt««L Pushkin ,t« ?gr, e ty fet :_ 
geacpall review . of ! vherb. seitlanaut now- stands* gaiable 

coayiMTsa. t i o n was _ uhdls t~.lr.gu1 shed. by • uai&y jd^jolf leak t coameots , 
bat ‘.folloying.. Is of interest. 

2« I asked Puahirl r. ,&q* ha expiained tuin-— a Ocu t of ifactmi/fecuii 
Ou» : ini thair4jr««a«it to -go ‘forward ' with coalition* ''Zuahkin ' 
answered^ that i&ua Qua. has act neved ln^-beydaa v&ahha Vai 
air * a ^?z C0S5it '^ ed at Zarlcfa. an4.~oan Kin jUtug* , £is ' situation 
bad-.fef«»« : too diffi<aat 'la! del lane* J ,of ,C3‘-'and awrybody :*1 m , 
an 4:^ 1B , n ®v aseaed to. he re turning to furich Una , ‘ though ha s till 
reserved aspects hf ala ‘ position* However, Sovdel hire was still 
upsetlaad suspicious of what fc* ‘would _doT aejtfe,. daca.'Sa' gat back to 
Lao5 wher« aUL, sorts of obstacles ‘could arise* Where tiny 'points 
wer« nsgr i if led all out of grcportion*/'.?usbkluw£s‘.elready very 
disturbed by rspoxtsof serious fi ghting la.iaos. TP,. . 

.-. 3* X res podded tfcei eUshklo-was undugustlaatlng what had 
occurred. rhciial and 3bua Oua ware now ccwailtted publicly ana in 
detail., to coacr«i«',ccMJLitiba.fora»la. If ' they -backad oufc-'-osr- 
aaaeuserad henceforth.,. they would ba- isolated and arora easily 
dealt, with* _a hade,' I_ thought they would stick is' their asw V 
cosaicaenta. . Guly j,posiainI®.-abu5ce of - trouble 'ease In ‘what Thais" 
sight ahccurage Phousi to do, and we Were taking steps to iapress 
upon IhelejColly of any such. course* --{.whan I said 5aS»- might . 
intervene with Th a i s 'sJLoaj^.aihb llne r Pushkin observed fir mly ". 
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thi3 would be caanterproaictive in view Itoi hostility to 

^SO^Lng; In ino^ we Jcasnr. that Hanoi 

-ttep^hoat country din; not- emfira. ifais^aneLoie thnacem- 
*Weosdo*ny clashes. to, be usual akinajahreft vticti: tore toton 
P^toie- #£as*. cease-lira*, ...ms hfUrv intfs tect ttmt H eh tl ng 

Ke^w^iggcr gcale, bat i said it oaaic not: towr htoSwsed 
M*^^feoaR.jQBoaL«dee*-s<d- : . - , - • = -• “ V ■ ' 


-Cf 5 r '■ 


;*-k ^ 


- told Pushkin I would return GeneVa for' vimiun of 

v ® ^»?ed would be by end of January bat 
** liifex^cbBuiryv'.i It .thx gamtfeK • y mmy 

w»lfi-.fee la ffaer^of „S 6 afil» and I toped Soviets would leave 
sozeona behind with whoa Svezey could be in touch. Pushkin 
said he was returning to Moscow, bat would leave season* here. 

He was sorry Sullivan was going because he tod cose to have 
great respect for his abilities and intelligence. 5 ® was £ 
young «an who obviously tod great possibilities of career before 
hia. He congratulated <ae for discovering hija in the State 
,, e ptrtaen <, . I wsraly t h a nk ed him for this observation, which 
I said, corresponded fully with ay own. I suggested to Pushkin 

*£*"«• l lth S^ onal " Conference nSt LteTi^o IS 

recess which would attract attention, but aerely go into 
hibernation as over Christmas. He indicated this would to 
satisfactory* 

SS^ ^-Js^r^assTi. 

Tishinsky, as he had & good sense of ntzaor, to whiehfnsHrt- 
JSJf- He SSld 116 *“* «»*■* under him ?or ? 

tto Soviet Union in W . He tod b^ftto^SL ISto/Sto* 

£? T**?" ° f 169 easc « ra prortncsTSI aS 

iiao i* 3 u control of tiiec 3 , imndrcci or nor© tar**** r * - 

that I had asked Vlshinsicy whether he was go ing to ^«o»nH aii 

2 y cSli t to 7 th^^?S a ° r 42 T part of had"e««;Jito 

any claim to through the centuries, and referred to 

"Sirs n p iif t ?“ t , he £**•* ^ tSi*sSal.^ 4 i tie 

to to ■ it .oL*$a?tL imtiiea jas Mia, «3ut « wans be «miti 
50 ••*"**• ic sacs 5 ror the ssse price you paid for it.“ * 

, f 5 ^ SP 0 ^ «f Molotov, that he- tod been a total least 
Mo *K, a Praeoaeditorial either of yeatarOey or Soot U. 


JJ 

i^V.v:'*i A'dJwiii uAjL J 


^lshkJLn 
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Pushkin igmd eoatplet ely and. said hm was now getting to 
understand Harrlman without Interpreters. Seriously, he bed 
ergaed each with as, but never without purpose, and during 
£ all arguments he had never allowed himself to lose sight of 
ultimate objective, namely, a peaceful settlement In Laos 
on basis of sensible coalition g over nment and neutralisation. 
This, he said, .wee an example of how the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. 
could work out immediate problems and conflicts in mutual 
Interest. 


From, this point, we moved to discussion of other subjects 
reported in separate memorandum. 
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SECRET 


Geneva, January 20, 1962 


LAOS CONFERENCE 


G.M. Pushkin, Deputy Foreign Minister, USSR. 
W. Averell Harriman 


1 . Prior to leaving Geneva, I invited Pushkin to lunch for general review of 
where Laos settlement now stands. Amiable conversation was undistinguished by any 
significant comments, but following is of interest. 

2. I asked Pushkin how he explained turn-about of Phoumi/Boun Oum and their 
agreement to go forward with coalition. Pushkin answered that Boun Oum has not moved 
inch beyond what he was already committed to at Zurich and [Illegible]. His situation had 
become too difficult in defiance of U.S. and everybody else, and he now seemed to be 
returning to Zurich line, though he still reserved aspects of his position. However, Sovdel 
here was still upset and suspicious of what he would do next once he got back to Laos 
where all sorts of obstacles could arise, where tiny points were magnified all out of 
proportion. Pushkin was already very disturbed by reports of serious fighting in Laos. 

3. I responded that Pushkin was underestimating what had occurred. Phoumi and 
Boun Oum were now committed publicly and in detail to concrete coalition formula. If 
they backed out or maneuvered henceforth, they would be isolated and more easily dealt 
with. Hence, I thought they would stick to their new commitments. Only possible source 
of trouble came in what Thais might encourage Phoumi to do, and we were taking steps 
to impress upon Thais folly of any such course. (When I said USSR might intervene with 
Thais along same line, Pushkin observed firmly this would be counterproductive in view 
Thai hostility to Soviets). As for major fighting in Laos, we knew that Hanoi radio 
reported it, but our military advisers who were scattered throughout country did not 
confirm this, and we thus considered any clashes to be usual skirmishes which have taken 
place since cease-fire. Pushkin insisted again that fighting was on bigger scale, but I said 
it could not have happened without our knowledge. 

4. 1 told Pushkin I would return Geneva for windup of negotiations which we 
hoped would be by end of January but which might [illegible] over into February. In the 
meantime, Swezey would be in charge of USDel, and I hoped Soviets would leave 
someone here. He was sorry Sullivan was going because he had come to have great 
respect for his abilities and intelligence. He was a young man who obviously had great 
possibilities of career before him. He congratulated me for discovering him in the State 
Department. I warmly thanked him for this observation, which, I said, corresponded fully 
with my own. I suggested to Pushkin to arrange with Macdonald that Conference not 
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enter into formal recess which would attract attention, but merely go into hibernation as 
over Christmas. He indicated this would be satisfactory. 

5. I repeated to Pushkin that I had come to appreciate the frankness with which 
we had come to speak with each other. This was more than with any other Soviet in my 
experience, although I had gotten along well with others, mentioning as an example, 
Vishinsky. We then discussed different personalities. I pointed out that I had always 
enjoyed talking to Vishinsky, as he had a good sense of humor, to which Pushkin agreed. 
He said he had worked under him for many years. I recalled a conversation that I had 
with Vishinsky when I was in the Soviet Union in 1945. He had been threatening Turkey 
with the demand of return of the Eastern provinces, because they had had control of them 
a hundred or more years ago. I said that I had asked Vishinsky whether he was going to 
demand all the territory that Russia or any part of Russia had ever had any claim to 
through the centuries, and referred Alaska. Vishinsky replied that he didn’t think they 
would demand the return of it and then laughed and said, “But we would be willing to 
buy it back for the same price you paid for it.” 

I then spoke of Molotov, that he had been a total loss; his words a Pravda editorial 
either of yesterday or tomorrow. Pushkin agreed completely and said he was now getting 
to understand Harriman without interpreters. Seriously, he had argued much with me, but 
never without purpose, and during all arguments he had never allowed himself to lose 
sight of ultimate objective, namely, a peaceful settlement in Laos on basis of sensible 
coalition government and neutralization. This, he said, was an example of how the U.S. 
and the U.S.S.R. could work out immediate problems and conflicts in mutual interest 

From this point, we moved to discussion of other subjects reported in separate 
memorandum. 



